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most of the writing on this subject is characterized by generous opti- 
mism which gives all too little consideration to the difficulty of reach- 
ing its goal. He probably looks into the future better when he sees 
the hope of days to come rather in a change of spirit until people base 
even their national relations on sense of justice and not on conscious- 
ness of power. 

The errors in the volume are inconsequential. The bibliography ap- 
pended contains a list of books in English, French, and GermaD, inter- 
esting and not likely to be known to the general reader. Altogether, I 
found perusal of these pages enjoyable and instructive. 

Edward Raymond Turner. 

The Operation of the Initiative, Referendum, and Recall in Oregon. 
By James D. Barnett. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1915. Pp. 295.) 

The initiative and referendum have been adopted by American 
states on the a priori theory that the remedy for the faults of democracy 
is more democracy, and in some states these institutions have now been 
in operation long enough to provide data for inductive study. The 
task which Dr. Barnett has essayed is to exhibit the actual working of 
direct legislation, the character of its product, and the nature of its 
reactions. No state, with the possible exception of Wisconsin, has 
played the part of political laboratory more thorougly than has Oregon ; 
and, because of the reputed vigor, intelligence, and public spirit of its 
"composite citizens," this western State seems well equipped for the 
testing of ultra-democratic devices. 

Oregon adopted the initiative and referendum in 1902; and in six 
general elections and one special election its people have voted on sixty 
constitutional amendments and seventy-six statutes, the largest num- 
ber of measures, thirty-seven, being submitted in the general election 
of 1912. "It is no reflection on the intelligence of the voters to say 
that it is absolutely impossible for them adequately to consider such 
masses of legislative proposals." A condition most favorable to the 
multiplying of measures has been the extreme ease of securing signa- 
tures to petitions. The "industry" of "petition peddling" has de- 
veloped, circulators earning from three to ten cents a name; and, ac- 
cording to the author, "there is much evidence for the proposition 
that 'anybody will siga any kind of a petition.'" For the information 
of the voter a law of 1907 provides for a state publication known as 
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"the voters' pamphlet," which to most voters is the only means avail- 
able for getting a first-hand knowledge of proposed laws; but "proba- 
bly not one person in hundreds reads the whole of the pamphlet or any 
considerable part of it even in a cursory manner, much less makes a 
thorough study of much of its contents." For guidance through the 
maze of legislative proposals the people depend largely on the advice 
of newspapers and of organizations, especially of the People's Power 
League under the leadership of W. S. U'Ren, of whom a newspaper re- 
marks, "In Oregon the state government is divided into four depart- 
ments — the executive, judicial, legislative and Mr. U'Ren." 

Admittedly there are suitable and unsuitable subjects for popular 
law-making; and it is generally felt that "elemental" propositions, 
questions of policy or principle, are suitable, while "non-elemental" 
propositions, administrative or technical questions, are unsuitable. 
In the author's opinion, something less than half of the measures sub- 
mitted in Oregon would classify as "elemental" and therefore suitable; 
while among the large number of "non-elemental" bills several have 
been highly technical, for example the initiative freight-rate law of 
1912, "covering a subject to the consideration of which not even legis- 
latures are adapted, much less the people." 

That the Oregon voters are not over-eager to legislate is shown by 
the facts that on the average only seventy-three per cent of the total 
vote cast at an election is received by a measure, and that of the one 
hundred and thirty-six propositions submitted only fifty-one have been 
adopted. The people apparently take greater interest in matters of 
policy than in technical questions, and they have generally approved 
measures for the increase of the "people's power," designed to regulate 
corporations, or concerned with the administration of the criminal law. 
On the other hand, they have generally defeated propositions deemed 
hostile to the "people's rule," involving the expenditure of public 
money, or inimical to the labor interests, as well as tax reform and 
local measures. "All the most radical measures were rejected by the 
voters," but "on the whole it appears that the voters have shown a 
decidedly progressive attitude." In spite of errors, some ludicrous and 
some temporarily embarrassing, "it is believed that the results of di- 
rect legislation at least compare favorably with those of representative 
legislation." 

The chapter on the recall is a revision of an article which appeared in 
the Review in 1912. 

Dr. Barnett's investigation has been painstaking and unprejudiced, 
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and his discussion is supplemented by ample foot-notes and appendices. 
An excessive and sometimes confusing use of quotations is a minor fault 
of a book which is an interesting and valuable contribution to the study 
of democratic experimentation. 

Arthur C. Millspatjgh. 

Your Congress. By Lynn Haines. (Washington, D. C. : Na- 
tional Voters' League. 1915. Pp. 160.) 

To describe the aims and activities of the National Voters' League is 
the chief purpose of Mr. Haines' new book. Of these activities the 
first has been the investigation of the legislative methods of congress, 
and the formulation of a program of reform. Mr. Haines' analysis 
of congress at work is of unique value and has been discussed more 
fully in a previous article, 1 together with the effect upon the house 
and causes of the more immediate political and parliamentary changes 
— e.g., rules reform, reduction of size, proportional representation, and 
the elimination of "pork" and patronage. In addition, the author pro- 
poses certain institutional changes, one of which, the executive budget 
system, requires no comment here. The second, a constitutional 
amendment to Art. 1, Sec. 5, reducing the number of members whose 
request is necessary in order to get a roll-coll (at present one-fifth of 
those present), is important but needs little discussion. The establish- 
ment of electric voting would leave few non-political reasons against 
making roll-calls compulsory on all votes. 

The significance of the third proposal, a constitutional amendment 
establishing a unicameral congress, lies not in its novelty, but in the 
fact that it is advanced by an organization whose character is pro- 
fessedly popular, and whose purpose is professedly practical. In other 
words, this represents a new step toward making a unicameral congress 
a political, instead of an academic, issue. Mr. Haines regards this 
measure as essential to the elimination of political horse-play between 
the houses, and of the secret, organization-controlled conference com- 
mittee. A system of joint, instead of separate, standing committees 
might remedy the latter to a lesser extent. 

That the accomplishment of any substantial reforms will require 
bitter fighting and the persistent pressure of enlightened public opinion 
is indicated by the flippant frankness and ill-concealed contempt with 
which Representative Henry of Texas, chairman of the rules committee, 

1 Am. Pol. Science Review, November 1915, p. 696. 



